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ABSTRACT 



This study is one part of a larger effort to examine 
the rapidly increasing phenomenon of regionalism in public tsducation. 
It provides several perspectives on the educational problems of 
cities, offers some suggestions for improvement that are being tried 
in two metropolitan regions, and describes some of the talents, 
resources, organizational patterns, facilities, and commitments being 
employed. The case study technique was used to examine and analyze 
two medium-sized areas (Hartford, Connecticut, and Nashville- 
Davidson County, Tennessee) to learn from these metropolitan regions 
about providing high quality education equitably and economically. 
After analyzing data gathered from over 50 indepth interviews with 
community and educational leaders, 200 questionnaires, local 
newspaper stories, and all available reports and documents, 
researchers concluded that (1) although Nashville and Hartford are 
using different means, they are both making meaningful progress 
toward an equitable, efficient, and economical metropolitan effort in 
education; and (2) for many communities the voluntary or Hartford 
model provides the best promise. An extensive bibliography sectioned 
according to general, Nashville, and Hartford references is included. 
(Author/EA) 
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SUMMARY* 



Two urban regions have been examined in some detcM in an effort 
to determine what they can teach us about providing high quality educa- 
tional opportunities, equitably and efficiently on a metropolitan basis. 
The Nashvi 1 le-Davidson County area of Tennessee and the Greater Hartford 
region of Connecticut were selected for study, because they appeared to 
be leaders in terms of the degree to which they are engaged in general 
metropolitan planning. 

The specific questions raised in this project were: How much 

cooperation and coordination of both a formal and an informal sort exist 
in educational matters? Who cooperates with whom? Why? How did these 
relations develop? Are they working? Is there a central coordination 
agency? How are educational decisions related to other public and 
private service functions i:? the region? Is there greater economic 
efficiency and equity as a result of the cooperation? 

A case study approach has been used. Over 50 depth interviews 
with community and educational leaders were conducted; approximately 
200 questionnaires were administered to other sources; local newspaper 
stories were examined; and all available reports and documents were 
analyzed. 

Two quite different models were identified. Nashvi 1 le-Dav dson 
County, Tennessee, is a prime example of a city-county consolidation 
form of metropoli tanism. For all practical purposes, this urban County 
now has one government and one school district; and, further, the 
schools and the government are legally associated. Davidson County 
also is involvad in a modest number of voluntary cooperative agreements 
with other jurisdictions in the broader metropolitan region. Greater 
Hartford, on the other hand, has a wide variety of primarily voluntary 
associations operating in nearly every service area. 

Although the means have been different, Nashville and Hartford 
are making considerable progress toward an equitable, efficient and 
economical metropolitan effort in education. Persons interested in 
these ends can learn much from their experiences. This is not to say, 
of course, that these regions have solved their educational problems — 
far from i t. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In ever increasing numbers and percentages Americans live and 
work in sprawling metropolitan areas that spread across a multiplicity 
of political units — special districts of many sorts, school systems, 
villages, towns, unincorporated places, cities, counties, and states. 
Obviously, there are numerous political, social and economic problems 
associated with life in these densely populated urban spaces. It is 
also true, of course, that there are manifest assets of metropolitan 
living, but, somehow, most of us don ! t seem to be quite as well aware 
of the advantages. In any case, among the most serious of the problems 
is the failure of this society to provide high quality educational 
opportunities to all on an equitable and efficient basis. 

This study will provide several perspectives on the "education 
problem" of our cities. It will offer some suggestions for improvement 
that are being tried in two met ropol i tan regions. It will describe some 
of the talents, resources, organizational patterns, facilities and 
commitments that are being employed. 

The case study technique will be used. Two medium-sized metro- 
politan areas — Hartford, Connecticut, and Nashvi 1 le-Davidson, County, 
Tennessee — will be examined and analyzed in detail. The question then, 
is, what can we learn from these relatively sophisticated metropolitan 
regions about providing high quality education equitably and economi- 
cally? 



This study is a part of a larger effort by this group of re- 
searchers to examine the rapidly increasing phenomenon of regionalism 
in public education. Specific studies of intermediate school districts, 
supplementary educational centers, the interface between Roman Catholic 
schools and public schools, and the roles of a major university and of a 
community college in serving an educational region are at various stages 
of completion. They are supported by a variety of sources. When these 
and other projects are completed, including this metropolitan study, the 
researchers i ntend to produce a model or models of educational regions. 

The underlying assumption of these studies is that educational 
opportunities for all citizens can be improved and strengthened if the 
resources and talent of a defensible, cohesive region can be coopera- 
tively harnessed. That is, in education as well as in other essential 
service areas, efficiency, economy, equity and equality are associated 
with regional, in this case, metropolitan, planning and operations. 

Despite numerous attempts to regionalize education, some of 
which will be identified in this report, this team of researchers be- 
lieves that more needs to be known about what constitutes a workable 
educational region. How large should it be? What resources are neces- 
sary? How should it be organized, e.g., a confederation or a single 
unit? How should educational organizations relate to other agencies? 

How can local initiative and involvement be maintained within an ef- 
fectual regional organization? Specifically, what educational services 
should be offered on a regional basis? What are the appropriate roles 
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of local state and national educational authorities? 

The metropolitan study, as a part of the larger effort, intends 
to provide some partial answers to these questions. 



Specific Objectives 

The researchers have sought answers to the following questions 
concerning each of the metropolitan regions: 

1. To what extent do the major educative agencies, other than 
the family, formally cooperate (contractual agreements) with one another? 
The public school district (s), private schools, colleges and universities, 
the supplementary Title III Center (s) supported by the national govern- 
ment under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA), 
vocational and technical schools, museums, libraries, adult and con- 
tinuing education centers, and the educational media are included. 

How and why did these formal arrangements occur? Who was in- 
volved? What legal action was necessary? What are the problems and 
strengths of these relations? What assessments have been undertaken 
and what are the results? How do key people view these interactions? 

2. To what extent do these educational institutions cooperate 
with other agencies , i.e., local governments; groups representing 
business and industry; labor unions; planning agencies; informal youth 
groups; community organizations, particularly, those representing 
minority racial and ethnic groups; and professional associations? What 
are the strategies used to obtain this cooperation? How do educators 
and other community leaders assess these relations? 

3« To what extent do the educative agencies cooperate on an 
informal basis? Why? How? What procedures are employed? Are these 
relations productive? What changes, if any, are being considered? 

4. Is there an agency responsible for coordinating educational 
efforts in the metropolitan region? If so, how did it develop? Is such 
an agency needed? If such an agency exists, then what are its specific 
goals and functions? Does it have the requisite power and support? 

What are the significant supportive and blocking f -*.is? How do com- 
munity and educational leaders perceive this agency? What staff does 
this coordinating body have? What are the funding arrangements? How 
are decisions reached? 

5. To what extent are educational decisions made on the basis 
of sound coordinated planning? Who does the planning? What variables 
are considered? 

6. In an economic sense, to what extent are the public schools 
wi thin the metropol i tan region equal? What is the instructional ex- 
penditure per child? How does this expenditure relate to the economic 
wealth of the district and the region? If economic disparity exists, 
what is being done to overcome this situation? What is the reaction of 
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those involved concerning this procedure? 

Rationale 

Two irrefutable, intertwined and highly important developments 
of contemporary America undergird this study. The first is the metro- 
pol itanizat ion of our population, i.e., the concentration of the citi- 
zens of the United States in urban complexes. The second is the 
phenomenon of regionalization of education Dreviously noted. Each of 
these forces will be discussed briefly in .,iis introduction. 


* 


Metropol itanization. . .The historian, Blake McKelvey, character- 
izes the recent growth of America by the expression, "the metropolitan 
age."i Two well known and respected demographers serving the National 
Commission on Urban Problems2 have said:3 

The United States is undoubtedly the world's most dramatic 
example of four developments which have profoundly affected man 
and society. These developments are: the population explosion, 

the population implosion, population diversification and the 
accelerated tempo of technological and social change. Each of 
these developments is embodied in the metropolitan agglomerations 
of population which characterize American society. 

By population implosion the writers are referring to the 
clustering of people on relatively small proportions of the land surface 
This density is already an accomplished fact, for roughly two thirds of 
the population of the country lived in 212 areas recognized as metro- 
politan in 1960.4 Furthermore, approximately 84 percent of the total 
population growth during the 1950's occurred in these regions. 5 By 
1968 the number of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's) had 
increased from 212 to 233 - ^ This trend with an increasing tempo is pro- 
jected for the future. Using one of the more conservative projection 
techniques of the Bureau of the Census that is based on a continuation 
of present relatively low levels of fertility, Hodge and Houser7 claim 
the following: 


J 


From I960 to 1985 the percentage of the population residing in 
SMSA's will increase from 63 to 71 percent — better than 80 percent in 
the northeastern and western states. 

Ninety percent of the growth of the population in this twenty- 
five year period will be in the SMSA's. 

The suburban rings will absorb 79 percent of this growth while 
growth in the central cities would account for 10 percent of the in- 
crease. 

The trend, since 1940, for the nonwhite population to increase 
more rapidly than the white will continue, and the nonwhites will become 
even more heavily concentrated in the central cities of the SMSA's. 

Two thirds of the nonwhites of the south will reside in SMSA's 
by 1985 and better than 90 percent of nonwhites living in the rest of 
the United States will be a part of urban areas. 

Two age segments of the population will expand especially 
rapidly during the period 1960-1985* They are the young workers, 
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persons in the 15-44 age group, and the over 65 1 s . This suggests the 
problems in the metropolis of absorbing an expanding work force when 
automation is increasing and of coping with the problems of the aged. 

Table 1 summarizes much of these data: 



Table 1 

Summary — Resident Population of the United States; I960 and Projected 1985 

(Numbers in thousands)8 





Popul a 
I960 


t ion 
1985 


Change 

1960-1985 Percent 
Per- of Total 
Amount cent Change 


Percent 
Di st r i - 
but ion 
By Color 
I960 1985 




(A) 


(B) 


(c) 


(0) 


(E) 


(F) 


(G) 


United States 


179,323 


252,185 


72,862 


40.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


158,832 217,714 


58,882 


37.0 


80.8 


88.6 


86.3 


Nonwhi te 


20,491 


34,471 


13,980 


68.2 


19.2 


1 1 .4 


13.7 


Metropol i tan* 


1 12,884 


178,138 


65,254 


57.8 


89.6 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


99,692 


151,164 


51,472 


51 .6 


70.6 


88.3 


84.9 


Nonwh i te 


13,192 


26,974 


13,782 


104.5 


18.9 


11.7 


15.1 


Central City 


58,208 


65,581 


7,373 


12.7 


10.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


47,852 


45,435 


-2,417 


-5.1 


-3.3 


82.2 


69.3 


Nonwhi te 


10,356 


20, 146 


9,790 


94.5 


13.4 


17.8 


30.7 


SMS A Ring 


54,676 


112,557 


57,881 


105.9 


79.4 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


51,840 


105,730 


53,890 


104.0 


74.0 


94.8 


93.9 


Nonwh i te 


2,836 


6,827 


3,991 


140.7 


5.5 


5.2 


6.1 


Nonmetropol i tan*. . 


66,439 


74,047 


7,608 


11.5 


10.4 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


59,140 


66,550 


7,410 


12.5 


10.2 


89.0 


89.9 


Nonwh i te 


7,299 


7,497 


198 


2.7 


0.3 


11.0 


10.1 



I960 boundaries of SHSA's used for I960; 1967 boundaries of 
SMSA's used for 1985. 



What will happen beyond 1985 to the year 2000? No one really 
knows, of course, but the popular magazines are full of gloom and doom. 
Here is SATURDAY REVIEW’S predict ion. 9 

Within thirty years from now demographers say, more than 
half the population of the United States will be packed onto 
less than one-twelfth of all the available land in the country. 
According to these predictions, about 200 million persons will 
occupy four great corridors of space: one stretching along the 

Atlantic seacoast from Maine to Virginia, another spanning the 



length of Florida, a third skirting the southern shores of the 
Great Lakes from Buffalo and Erie to Chicago, and a fourth 
bordering the Pacific Ocean from the top to the bottom of 
Cal iforni a. 

The prospect is infinitely dreary. The nuclei of these so- 
called megalopol ises are already bowed down with poverty, 
disease, hunger, crime, and filth. Stuffing more people into 
them can only deepen the misery. 

Here, then, is a rapidly growing population (better than 40 per- 
cent in twenty-five years) concentrated in sprawling urban places, and 
most of the growth is occurring in segments of the population that sug- 
gests increasing social and economic problems — not a pretty picture, 
unless... 



Obviously, i ncreas i ng let ropol i tan i zat ion is not a completely 
negative phenomenon. All of the arguments used by urbanolog ists to de- 
fend city living might be cited, e.g., the excitement, the aesthetic 
opportunities, the availability of health care and other social and 
personal services, the economic special ization of markets, job oppor- 
tunities and services, the richness of the heterogeneity of the people, 
the privacy, or, on the other hand, the sense of community that may 
exist. Furthermore, as one widely published political scientist has 
said, the phrase, "urban or metropol i tan problem 11 is basically mis- 
lead i ng. 1 0 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that the major 
urban problem is the various and uncertain meanings attached 
to the phrase, ‘urban problem 1 . . . The difficulty, of course, 
is that we have fallen into the habit of using the phrase, 

‘urban problems 1 , to refer to a variety of often unrelated 
concerns, some of which are not, strictly speaking, urban at 
all and others of which are not ev^n problems in any meaningful 
sense. 

Poverty, crime, ugliness, pollution, discrimination, etc., are 
unpleasant facts of our times, but they occur, in non-urban places. In- 
deed, a higher percentage of rural citizens are below the poverty line 
than are urban; and public health, education, recreation and housing in 
our cities, while still inadequate, are clearly better than they formerly 
were. This reasoning suggests that if greater understanding were ob- 
tained, if more cooperation and coordination were achieved, then the 
potential advantages of the city could be more generally realized. 

But, there are problems 1 . The term, ‘urban crisis, 1 is common- 
place. Literature on the pathology of the city and its environs abounds. 
An almost endless supply of titles such as DARK GHETTO, THE UNHEAVENLY 
CITY, CITIES IN A RACE WITH TIME, CRISIS IN BLACK AND WHITE and SICK 
CITIES are being published. Mitchell Gordon‘s Table of Contents in SICK 
CITIES is a concise listing that suggests most of the problems associated 
with metropol itchism. H 

Traffic Jam: The Concrete Spread 

Beware of the Air 
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Water: Filthier and Farther 

No Place for Fun 
Help, Police 
Fi re 

School Bells — and Burdens 

Libraries and a Couple of Nuisances: Noise and Birds 

The City Dump 

The Public Purse 

Too Many Governments 

City Limits 

Urban Blight and Civic Foresight 

Throughout the Gordon volume and the myriad other monographs, 
articles and speeches on the subject are discussions of the more basic 
factors: ideological conflict, racism, inequitable distribution of 

wealth, a lack of sound planning and a lack of the sensitivity and the 
know-how to solve the problems. 

As a part of the effort to resolve these problems many, many 
attempts to coordinate or synthesize the governmental and private ser- 
vices have been undertaken. The nature and extent of these attempts to 
achieve the needed coordination have, obviously, varied from community 
to community. The efforts might be placed on a continuum. On one end 
would be hypothetical situations in which all local metropolitan 
governmental units have been joined into a single broad legal juris- 
diction completely coextensive with the metropolitan regions. On the 
other end would be entirely voluntary associations of two or more 
governmental units joined together for the purpose of discussing common 
problems, in the latter cases the political structure remains totally 
unchanged. 

Table 2 diagrams this continuum and offers some examples. 
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Table 2 
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A Continuum of Forms of Metropolitan Governmental Cooperation 

r 

Metropolitan Federation 



Metropolitan Government 

I 

Single public jurisdiction 
serving. the entire region 

No examplei exist 



t 



Local governments transfer specific 
functions to new unit, governed by 
representatives of sub-units. Other 
functions of local government remain 
unchanged.! 

i v 

Attempts irt U.S. to win voter ap- 
proval have failed. Toronto and 
Winnipeg in Canada. 



/ 



;Mult i -purpose Special District 

V i 

Independent unit created with the 
avowed purpose of gradually adding 
/functions, (whether or not func- 
tions actually added). 



\ 



Ci ty-county consol idat ion 

Merged single government serves the 
core county, not the entire region 



Nashvi 1 l q-Dav i dson, Tenn . , 
Indianapol is, Indiana 



Seattle, Washington 



V 
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Single-purpose Special District Urban County 
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Independent unit to provide one 
or two specified services. 

j 

Rochester, New York's Transit 
Authority or Parks Commission. 






County sells services to local 
governments usually within one 
county . | 

Dade County, Florida; Westchester 
and Nassau Counties in New York. 






\ 

Voluntary Metropolitan Council 

Focus on discussion, study, 
consultation, public relations, 
lobbying, and so on. 

All metros havl some such 
arrangements. 



I v 

I n te r gove r nmen t a 1 Ag reement s 






Two or more local governments agree 
to provide a jservice jointly. 

Nearly every metro area has 
examples. 
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According to Joan Aron ! s illuminating study of New York*s Metro- 
politan Regional Council, while the majority of urban political theorists 
persistently tend to favor the complete rest ructuring approach, "a large 
and growing group of urban observers has become increasingly critical of 
the prescriptions that call for creation of an area-wide government ."1 2 
She points out that most attempts to gain voter support for metropolitan- 
wide governments have failed, and she warns that political realism sug- 
gests that more modest, voluntary efforts seem more likely. 

However, there are a few examples as Table 2 indicates, that are 
fairly close to the completely restructured model. Most of these do not 
include the total metropolitan areas. 

There are far more numerous instances in which a single purpose 
agency has been created for regional control of a given service, e.g., a 
metropolitan transportation authority, or a regional library association. 
Also, voluntary regional councils are developing so rapidly that it is 
almost impossible to keep a record of them. They vary widely in terms 
of power and effectiveness. Recent national legislation has stimulated 
the creation of these agencies, indeed, some federal programs demand the 
existence of regional organizations in order to obtain certain forms of 
financial assistance. Regional councils have also been encouraged by 
actions of the National League of Cities and the National Association of 
Counties. 13 

Metropolitan planning in its many forms, then, is a major factor 
of the current scene. 

Regionalization of Education . . .The movement to regionalize edu- 
cation and, particularly, public education, is the second vital force 
undergi rdi ng this research effort. Although regional educational de- 
velopment is probably not as well known as metropol i tani sm, the movement 
has been widely discussed in the literature and has been occurring at a 
dramatic rate. Leaders in education — lay and professional and, particu- 
larly, state department of education personnel — have long argued that 
small autonomous school districts are inefficient, ineffective, and 
unequal. 



The most common effort to resolve this problem has been to 
eliminate small school districts through mergers and consolidations. 

Much progress in this direction has been made, for in 1931-32 there were 
over 127,000 operating school districts in the U.S., while in. the fall 
of 1968 there were less than 20,000.1^ To be sure, some states have 
been far more successful than others, e.g., although Kansas and 
neighboring Nebraska are approximately the same size both in terms of 
area and population, Kansas, the larger state, had over 300 operating 
districts and, Nebraska had over 1,500 in 1968 J5 It is axiomatic that 
the degree of success in reducing the number of districts is directly 
related to the amount of pressure exerted by state authorities. Par- 
ticularly effective, has been the practice of relating state financial 
aid to the Suggested 11 mergers. Few districts can resist this form of 
"subtle coercion." 

In addition to the process of reducing the number of local units 
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in public education, there have been numerous attempts to coordinate 
school districts on a voluntary basis. The goal was to provide certain 
educational services more efficiently. Some of these efforts have in- 
cluded non-public school educative agencies; most have not. Public and 
private institutions have been combined in those efforts that have been 
sponsored by the provisions of ESEA, 1965, and its amendments. 

Numerous states have developed what might be generally called, 
intermediate districts or regional educational service agencies. They 
are arms of the state department of education. 16 For example, four, 
states of the Great Plains have cooperatively proposed Area Educational 
Service Agencies, These units are to provide "both programs and ser- 
vices which administrative districts cannot provide at an acceptable 
level of quality, with efficiency and economy," 17 The California State 
Board of Education has established 21 Regional Planning and Evaluation 
Agencies (RPEA).l^ New York State passed enabling legislation to create 
intermediate districts in 19^8 and in many instances, strong Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) have developed, 19 

Likewise, the national government has encouraged regionalization 
of education. Title I I I of ESEA (1 965) was the motivating force in es- 
tablishing Supplementary Education Centers throughout the country. 

These centers were to encourage Projects to Advance Creativity in Edu- 
cation (PACE) on a regional basis. Title IV of the same act stimulated 
the development of regional laboratories for research and development. 

Also, there have been countless local efforts by educational 
agencies to cooperate both formally and informally — the formation of 
regional library districts, of educational televis ion associations, of 
cooperative curriculum development activities, of research consortia, of 
regional vocat ional -technical schools, of area interuniversity research 
projects, of instructional materials centers, of data processing units, 
are but some of the examples of such efforts. 

The major goals for regional developments in education include 
all or part of the following: 

To provide special curricula for atypical needs, e,g,, special 
education for the handicapped, sophisticated occupational programs, and 
advanced offerings for the gifted. It seems fair to say that this has 
been by far the most influential reason for the development of these 
centers. 

To provide a greater racial and class mix which is, in turn, 
demonstratably associ ated wi th improving the quality of opportunities 
for the educationally disadvantaged. 

To provide for greater equity in the collection and distribution 
of funds .for education. 

To deal more effectively and efficiently with personnel matters, 
i,e., recruiting, negotiating, utilizing special skills and competencies, 
and* providing inservice programs. 

To obtain more and better educational research and development 
activities and to disseminate the findings from these efforts more 
effectively. 



To achieve better and more efficient administrative and business 
services, e.g., data processing and -etrieval procedures, centra] ac- 
counting, common purchasing, improved transportat ion services and so on. 

To reduce overlap and redundancy of services. 

To obtain and distribute instructional materials, equipment, and 
facilities on a more equitable basis. 

All of this is to say that regionalism in education, both of a 
voluntary cooperative sort and of a mandated variety, has been occurring, 
despite the fact that there are many significant unresolved issues associ- 
ated with the process. 

The movements towards general met ropol i tanism and regionalism in 
education may become a unified force when the habitat involved is an 
urban center. The combination of the two forces provides the context of 
this study. 



Methods 



The first task in this project was to select the two metro- 
politan areas. The research plan specified that a panel of knowledgeable 
city and regional planners would identify the two medium-sized metro- 
politan areas in the northeastern section of the United States that had 
achieved the greatest degree of significant general regional planning. 

The geographic limitation was imposed in the interests of economy, both 
time and money. It was believed that little would be gained by setting 
broader geographic boundaries since the researchers were primarily inter- 
ested in the processes that were being used to relate educational efforts 
to general regional planning. The intent behind the limitation of only 
medium-sized (400,000 to 1,000,000 people) SMSA's was to eliminate from 
consideration both the largest districts, for they seemed too complex 
given the time and resources available, and the smallest ones, since 
they appeared to be too greatly influenced by uniquely localized po- 
litical and economic factors. Although this decision was largely arbi- 
trary, it is consistent with much of the research on met ropol i tan ism. 20 

Selecting two districts instead of one or more was based on the 
belief that although some comparisons might be useful, a depth case 
study approach was required. 

Several problems were encountered with this scheme for identi- 
fying the SMSA's. First, it was difficult to find professional planners 
who were wi 1 1 i ng to identify the two metropol i tan d i s tr i cts that they 
thought were ahead of the others in terms of general regional planning. 
Six men were contacted and all bu*: one refused. They claimed that there 
was simply no accurate basis for making this sort of judgment. They 
spoke of the limited amount of meaningful general planning that was 
underway, and warned of the great amount of uncritical and overblown 
descriptions that exist. The consul tants were wi 1 1 i ng to identify 
regions that had some degree of general planning, but they were, gener- 
ally, unwi 1 1 i ng to rank them. 

The second problem became apparent from discussions with the six 
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proposed consultants. These experts did not approve of the geographic 
limits that had beer. set. They argued that it was a mistake/to rule out 
the southeastern portion of the United States . . They took thi s. pos i t i on 
because the strong county government framework in many southern' states 
has led to county school districts and, in some instances, these dis- 
tricts are closely connected with other local governmental bodies. The 
consultants believed that at least one such district ought to be examined. 

Problems involved in selecting cases were resolved as follows: 

1. The geographic limitations were expanded to include the 
states in the southeastern section of the United States. 

2. A review of the four periodicals^! recommended by our con- 
sultants was conducted. All references indicating that public education 
was involved in general regional planning in the SMSA's of the eastern 
portion of the United States were noted. 

3. The detailed response of the one consultant who accepted our 
assignment was considered. 

4. Informal discussions were held with staff members of two 
planning agencies^ i n the Rochester, New York area. 

5* Data from these three (items 2, 3» and 4) sources were 
analyzed. The frequency of notations pointed to the selection of 
Nashvi 1 le-Davidson County, Tennessee, and Hartford, Connecticut. 

Although this procedure was obviously a departure from the 
original research plan, the investigators are satisfied that no serious 
limitations will result'. ! This project is interested in uncovering the 
strategies employed in regional cooperat i ve efforts , so even if these 
two cases are not the most active metropolitan regions, no serious harm 
will have been done. 

Initiation .of the case studies commenced by sending letters to 
the chief school officers of the two proposed central cities seeking 
their cooperation and support. This commitment was achieved without 
difficulty. 

Data collection was conducted as follows: 

1. Preliminary visits to Nashville and Hartford were made by 
the Research Assistant. . r>ata sources were identified, and all available 
printed materials were collected. Appropriate educational, planning and 
political leaders were contacted, and each person was asked to identify 
other useful sources of information. 

2. Subscriptions for the largest selling newspaper in both 
regions were obtained and a file of clippings was collected for the 
period, March 1, 1970 through July 1, 1970. All references to regional 
efforts were retained. 

3. Library sources on general metropolitan educational develop- 
ments and specifically on Hartford and Nashville were. sought . Copies 
were obtained, when this seemed appropriate. The' search was ^conducted in 
the Library of Congress, the University of Rochester Library^ the col- 
lection at the Genesee Valley Regional Planning Office; and a search was 
authorized of current studies by the Science Information Exchange of the 
Smithsonian Institute. References deemed valuable are identified in the 
Bibl iography . 
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4. Depth interviews were conducted in the two regions. Persons 

holding the following positions were queried: chief school officers of 

the central cities, chief school officers of five suburban school 
districts in the Hartford area (a sample stratified on enrollment was 
employed), additional school administrators from the central city 
districts who were recommended by the chief school officer, the coordi- 
nators of any regional educational agencies existing at the time of the 
field visit, a sample of the leaders of higher educational institutions 
in the area, the head librarian serving the region, the head(s) of 
planning agencies, the Commissioner of Education in the state of 
Connecticut and the Deputy Commissioner in Tennessee, the leaders of 
teachers' groups in the region, officers of community groups who were 
identified by school leaders, the presidents of the central city school 
boards, other school board members who were suggested by other inter- 
viewees, political leaders who were recommended by more than one inter- 
viewee, a sample of the leaders of private schools, and some others. A 
list of the interviewees and the interview schedules are found in the 
Appendices . 

5. Every person consulted was encouraged to supply any printed 
materials he was willing to give or loan to the researchers. 

6. Statistical reports dealing with the two regions were ob- 
tained from the appropriate state education department. 

7. Two brief questionnaires were administered. Copies of them 
along with an example of the covering letters are located in the 
Appendices . 

One instrument was administered to all individuals who were 
identified by one or more of the interviewees as a valuable resource and 
to the "executive officer" of all social, political and educational 
organizations listed in the Yellow Pages of the two metropolitan tele- 
phone directories. 

The second questionnaire, a slightly revised version of the 
first, was sent to a 25 percent random sample of principals of the 
public schools of the two metropolitan regions. In the Greater Hartford 
area the sample of building administrators was drawn from the five 
school districts whose chief school officers participated in the study. 

3. Many other educational leaders in these two communities were 
contacted. These were encouraged to send descriptive materials and many 
of them did. 

After these data were collected they were analyzed by the re- 
search team.. Specific findings for each case study will be reported 
separately and a conclusions section combining the findings will be 
presented . 



Some Limitations 



These are case studies. Generalizing on the basis of these two 
communities is a very risky enterprise indeed. The writers have tried 
to avoid such action, and readers are encouraged to do likewise. 

Also, it should be noted that the researchers realize full well 
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that they don*t have a complete understanding of the educational situ- 
ation in these complex urban communities. Despite efforts to obtain a 
general, balanced view, there are, no doubt, many unfortunate omissions. 
The writers can only regret the deficiencies and warn the reader that 
they do exist. 

Finally, no claims for causal or even assoc i at ional relations 
among the variables reported herein are made. No statistical analyses 
have been undertaken in this report because such efforts did not seem 
appropriate. This is a descriptive study of the attempts to metro- 
politan^ education in two complex and interesting urban communities. 
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FINDINGS IN NASHVILLE 



Sett i ng 

Area . . . Prior to 1962 there was a political entity called the 
city of Nashville. It was the core or the heart of a region that has 
been defined in a variety of ways. 

The city as a distinct political unit no longer exists; obvi- 
ously, however, the people and the land still form the center of a 
social and economic region. The old city and the rest of Davidson 
County, Tennessee, are now known as Metropolitan Nashville — Davidson 
County, and there is a single government. Davidson County has thus be- 
come one definition of the Nashville region. 

The former city of Nashville is also the economic and social hub 
of an SMSA that was enlarged by the U. S. Census Bureau in 1963 by adding 
Wilson and Sumner Counties to Davidson.* 

The regional boundari es. have been broadened sti 1 1 further by a 
number of other sources. The Metropolitan Planning Commission of 
Nashville, for example, after a detailed analysis of patterns of employ- 
ment, transportation, power sources, telephone service, newspaper sub- 
scriptions, population distribution and projections, drainage and other 
physiographic conditions, recommended the following:^ 

Therefore, to promote the orderly use of land and resources 
in the public interest; to enhance the attractiveness, harmony 
and the social and economic prosperity of the region; and in 
order to promote the health, safety, and general welfare of the 
region it is essential to the public interest that a multi-county 
regipnal planning commission be created, whose purpose would be 
to develop an overall coordinated planning program for at least 
the area comprising Davidson, Sumner, Wilson, Williamson and 
Rutherford Counties. 

This recommendation was a compromise; actually many arguments 
for including at least four more counties were given. It should be 
noted that Williamson and Rutherford Counties do not at this time meet 
certain of the criteria that are used by the Census 8ureau to designate 
an SMSA. 



Further, an agency called the Mid-Cumberland Council of Govern- 
ments was formed in 1968. This is one of the numerous voluntary councils 
mentioned in the Introduction. It includes the five counties specified 
above plus Montgomery, Cheatham and Robertson Counties. 3 Finally a ten 
county association has been organized on a voluntary basis by the 
appropriate Chambers of Commerce.** 
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These various boundaries for the region have caused some diffi- 
culty for the researchers, because data bases are not consistent. From 
this point forward in this report, three definitions for the region will 
be used. They will be labeled using the following abbreviations: 

1. Nashville (Davidson County including the old city of 
Nashvi lie). 

2. Nashville SMSA (Davidson, Sumner and Wilson Counties). 

3. Nashville MPC (Metropolitan Planning Commission) Region 
(Davidson, Wilson, Sumner, Williamson and Rutherford Counties). 

The five county Nashville MPC Region is an area of 2,885 square 
miles forming a rough pyramid. It is approximately 70 Julies from the 
base to the tip of the triangle (north-south) and an equal distance at 
the base from east to west. The Cumberland River, a major stream in the 
Tennessee River Valley system and, therefore, a part of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) meanders through the area in a generally westward 
direction. This river and its tributaries drains most of the five county 
region. A system of dams has controlled the waterway and has provided 
hydroelectric power, an inexpensive means of transportation, a dependable 
domestic water supply and recreational facilities. 

Geologically, most of the five county area lies within the 
Nashville Basin or the Central Basin of Tennessee, a very fertile area, 
that attracted settlers at the earliest stages of the modern history of 
the State. 5 Geographers place the Nashville Basin within the Lower Ohio 
Valley Region or the Interior Low Plateau. 6 This is a transitional zone 
between the Corn Belt and the Cotton Belt and these three regions to- 
gether form the Central Farming Region of the United States, clearly one 
of the two or three richest agricultural regions in the world. 

In spite of this richness, it should be noted that the topsoil 
is shallow and the bed rock is extremely resistant to erosion. Sewer 
construction, particularly, but also housing and transportation con- 
struction has been seriously impeded by this fact — no small problem for 
an urban area. 7 

Cl imate . . . n The climate of Nashville and surrounding counties is 
characterized by relatively mild winters, warm summers, and generally 
abundant rainfall. “8 The average temperature in January, the coldest 
month, is 39.9°F. and in July, 80.2°F. The average annual rainfall is 
over 45 inches, and the average snowfall is slightly over ten inches. 9 
There is no significant climate variation among the five counties. The 
growing season is approximately 200 days JO In short, the Nashville 
Basin and the neighboring Highland Rim of Tennessee are typical examples 
of warm, humid, subtropical climate. 

Popul at i on ♦ . .The Nashville MPC Region contained 541,263 people 
at the time of the I960 census Jl Of this number, the core county, 
Davidson, had 399>743 residents or almost three quarters of the total J^ 
The three county Nashville SMSA contained 468,200 people in 1960,13 and 
the SMSA was reported to have 531 J00 people in 1967 J^ It ranked 6lst 
among the SMSA's of the United States, second in size in Tennessee, and 
1 4 1 h in the Southeast J5 



